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But the relief was short-lived. Fresh problems have arisen and are
mounting, old ones have reappeared or are casting their shadows ahead.

One of them is the dangerous effect on the economic and social
life of the Western world of rising armaments. Since the end of the
second world war, Western Europe has been carrying much greater
burdens of military expenditures than ever before in peacetime. In
1949-50 they were over $55100,000,000 or two-fifths as much as the
military outlay of the infinitely richer American economy. By 1950-1
American pressure further increased this already menacing load to
$75900,000,000, nearly to the breaking point. Yet the pressure has
continued, and William C. Foster, the new Marshall Plan administrator,
stated on April 4, 1951 that Western Europe 'could carry a defence
programme of 40 to 50 billion dollars annually, if necessary. . . .'

Following the principle expressed by Senator Robert A. Taft, that
*it is cheaper to fight a war with soldiers of foreign nations, even if
we have to equip them, than with American boys' (The Observer,
May 20, 1951), America increased her military supplies and continued
some of her economic aid to Western European nations beyond the
lapse of the Marshall Plan; but not sufficiently to keep their problems
from mounting all the time. On the contrary, this aid has become the
instrument of enforcing on them an ever greater armament effort. The
U.S. Ambassador to Belgium, Robert Murphy, according to United
Press of April i69 1951, gave one of the first typical warnings of
'possible cuts in United States aid to nations that were not doing their
part in European defence efforts',, which later became more and more
frequent.

It is often overlooked that Britain, per head of her population, has
recently been spending thirty-eight per cent more on armaments than
the United States. A calculation of the U.N. Economic Commission
for Europe in the summer of 1951 showed that 'defence expenditure in
man-years per thousand inhabitants' in Britain amounted to 46 man-
years in 1949, 47 in 1950 and 82 in 1951; against 31, 30, and 74 man-
years, respectively, in the United States; and against 42, 43, and 49
man-years in the Soviet Union.

It is also often overlooked how much the economic role of armaments
in the United States differs from the role they play elsewhere. To
America armaments have become a more and more vital 'pump-
primer',, an indispensable aid to the maintenance of her uneasy pros-
perity and her unreformed economic order. To Britain and other
nations armaments are a terrible burden without economic compensa-
tion, an ever growing danger to their precariously balanced economies